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MEMOIR OF SARAH TAYLOR. 


Sarah Taylor, of Manchester, was the daughter | 
of John and M: argaret Routh, of W ensleydale, in 
Yorkshire. She was religiously educated, and | 
through the merciful visitations of the day-spring | 
from on high, divine impressions were made on 
her tender mind; through faithfulness to the | 
manifestations whercof, in patient resignation, | 
she was fitted for further service, and appeared | 
in the ministry, about the 19th year of her age, | 
and visited London in company with Mary | 
Slater. About the 20th year of her age, she re- 
moved to Manchester, and resided with her! 
brother John Routh. In the year 1748, she} 
was married to Wm. Taylor. He survived but | 
a few months, but she often expressed, that they | 
were united in a bond of heavenly fellowship : 
After his decease she continued to live un- 
married. 

In testimony she was lively, clear and pertinent, 
reverently careful to wait for the opening and au- | 
thority of the word of life, and skilful in divid- | 
ing it to the people; and in her addresses to the | 
Almigh ity, her mind was sensibly clothed with | 
that which gives access to the throne of grace. | 
Under the engagement of divine love, with the | 
full concurrence of her brethren, she visited at 





several times the meetings of Friends in most | not,’ 


parts of this kingdom, Wales and Ireland. She 
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to become as passive clay in the hende of the 
potter, vessels of the Lord’s own forming, with- 
out any mixture. Some hesitate; some are too 
forward ; but all this is from unreduced self, and 
all tends to mar the Lord’s work. We are to be 
formed into pure vessels, quite emptied, that the 
| divine word may have free course ; ; no hesitation, 
‘no activity or contrivance of the creature to 
| choose or to refuse.”” After a little pause she 
| added, but He who is a God of infinite compas- 


| sion, knoweth human weakness, and he stands 


ready to help us, if we look to him in sincerity. 
A sigh, a tear, arising from true contrition, is a 
| sacrifice well pleasing i in his sight; because it is 
‘of his own preparing and will arise as incense 
from the temple of our hearts, if we are dedicated 
to Him.” 

The same friend going to her early in the 
morning, she mentioned a person who desired to 
be remembered to her and by her. Sarah said, 
“T have been thinking much of him in the night, 
and would have thee say when thou scest him, 
that in looking at me and the probability of my 
being nearer the solemn close than some others, 
and my having been in a good degree preserved 
through many exercises, he may ‘think there is 
a cause to rejoice. But I never passed through 
more proving conflic ‘ts than at present, nor ever 
had greater need of watchfulness lest an enemy 
| should get any advantage over me ; or had at any 
time more distressing fears of losing ground, and 
the great work of redemption falling short, and 
receiving damage, by my poor mind being turned 
aside to objects of inferior importance, and so the 
victory not be obtained. Day and night, to be 
solicitous for preservation, was never more necd- 
ful.” 

“ Oh that great work of redemption! ‘I pray 
said our blessed Redeemer, ‘that thou 
shouldst take them out of the world, but that 


was diligent in visiting the widows, fatherless, ithou shouldst preserve them from the evils.? ° 
and afflicted, and exemplary in attending meetings | We are called to victory. All depends upon 
for worship ‘and discipline. | keeping close to Him who can alone preserve us 
When the infirmities of old age attended, and | in the hour of temptation. I will keep thee in 
she was by a dropsy confined to her house, and | ‘the hour of temptation ; then is the trying time, 
mostly to her bed, she expressed herself to a! when the grand enemy endeavors to guin his 
friend nearly as follows: I was never more|end: it is his work to draw the mind into cap- 
sensible than in this time of my confinement and | tivity ; he wants to keep us in bondage.” 
separation from my friends, of the various ways| Some months before her removal, she said, 
in which the Lord’s work is marred and his! “Iam not apprehensive my close is very near, 
merciful designs, with respect to individuals, | though I feel nothing to standin my way. I 
frustrated, though the reluctanee of the creature | am quite resigned, and desire to be preserved in 
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the patience ; for though so feeble and nearly 
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Nor could she set forth in words her ardent 


worn out, a natural quietness about me, often | solicitude, that those who had been and were 


under my sufferings, prompts to disquietude ; | w 
but when thus tried, 1 invite patience, and also 
pray to the Giver of every good and perfect gift 
for it, and am favored to feel its return.” 

She also mentioned, that as her bodily strength 


became more impaired, her understanding was | 


more opened to prospects which no language 
was copious enough to express; in which she ex- 
perienced a freedom from all the fetters of earthly 
connections, or objects of sense. 
place of broad rivers, where were no storms or 


tempests ; neither galley with oars, nor gallant ' 


ship could pass,—no work nor invention of man ; 


but as in the ocean of divine love, her mind was 


filled with silent worship and adoration of the 
Supreme Being. She added, few of ber early 
acquaintance were now remaining in this life ; 
yet, she said, there were in several parts of the 
nation, those whom her mind often visited in 


near love, and she felt them near in the covenant | 


of truth. 

She expressed, with much tenderness, her de- 
sires that taose who were entering upon a situa- 
tion surrounded with dangers, might seck after 
the pearl of great price; and be willing to sell 
all, to purchase the field where the treasure was 
hid, for it would remain when all other supports 
failed. 

On two friends visiting her, she said that she 
knew not how it might be with he 
either to life or death; nor did she desire to 
know ; but it was abundantly made up by a pros- 
pect that was frequently laid open, and enlarged 
into a scene of ineffable glory and brightness, 
that at times seemed too vast for her to bear; 
but as it was mercifully continued, her capacity 
for receiving it increased. She had been favored 
to behold a state so glorified, in perpetual union 
with glorified spirits, that at seasons she seemed 
enclosed in a scene of universal brightness, glory 


and beauty, too great for human comprehension. | 


But she soon added with awfulness, “ yet this 
has not always been the case; there was a time 
when the heavens were as brass and the earth 


as iron, and my soul encompassed as in clouds | 


of impenetrable darkness; but since, that is 
mercifully removed and the before mentioned | 
prospect has graciously succeeded.’’ 

She had been made to view the past errors of | 
her life, and also to feel that judgment must pass | 
over the transgressing nature, and even upon’ 
every wrong impulse “of. the ‘mind, though it | 
might not break forth into action; by ¢ giving way 
to which, she had often prepared hers Ufa cup of | 
sorrow unknown to others. She said, what she 
felt for her friends in religious profession, was 
not to be expressed, nor the strength of her de- | 


sire, that those who had yielded themselves into| 


the purifying hand of judgment, might be pre- 


. served under it, steadfast and immovable. 


It was as the | 


r, in respect , 


wandering from the fold of rest, might be given 
_ to see their dangerous situation, adding, “Qh! 
what I feel for those wanderers ; could I but 
gather them, could I open one of these prospects 
to their view, how would it stain all their worldly 
pursuits. Surely it would make them covet an 
‘establishment on this immutable foundation. 
What my mind has felt for some of you of late, 
has indeed exceeded any thing that I ever ex- 
perienced before.” 
| Another time she said, “I have had deep suf- 
ferings and baptisms to pass through, but | now 
see, with indubitable clearness, that there is a 
rock and fortress at the bottom, which if we 
cleave to, no power of darkness, however great, 
shall be able to move us from it long together.” 
To a friend whosat with her, she said, ‘ The body 
is weak, but my mind is preserved in quietness, 
and seasons of consolation come unsought for; 
when clear prospects are opened to my view, of 
‘the spirits of just men made perfeet,’ of the 
church triumpbant, which words are insufficient 
todescribe. It appears like a boundless expanse, 
an ocean of love, a river clear as crystal which 
the vulture’s eye cannot sec ; no galley with 
oars nor gallant ship can pass thereby. There 
the spirits of the just, the church triumphaat, 
enjoy full fruition ; are gathered into the place 
of pure prayer, adoration and worship. Precious 
in the eyes of the Lord is the death of his saints: 
because in these crusts and shackles of the body, 
they cannot enjoy perfect, uninterrupted blessed- 
ness; and he wills and loves that those whom 
he has redeemed by his power, should enjoy per- 
fect, unmixed happiness.” 
| She addded, * O I would not change my situa- 
tion for all the possessions of this world ; nor for 
all the knowledge and speculation that the wise 
system builders of the present age can acquire ; 
and whatever they may vainly suppose, it is not 
a delusion, nor the working of imagination nor 
of prejudice, but solid, enduring, substantial 
truth.” 

After a solemn pause, before some friends took 
leave of her, she signified, with a sweet calmness, 
the probability of its being a final farewell ; then 
added, “ But there is one thing of more impor- 
| tance, "that I feel my mind pressed to fix upon 
'yours; which is, that you may be gathered into 
‘entire resignation to abide with your great Mas- 
ter on Mount Calv ary. Remember what he declar- 
‘ed, that ‘where I am, there shall my servant be ;’ 
‘and this you know was under suffering. What 
I have wished for you is, that you may travail 
for a willingness to be kept here, for what can 
we desire more or greater, than to be where our 
Lord and Master is. He knows your state and 
your weaknesses, and his eye is over you for 
‘good. Butif, like Peter, you slide from his testi- 
‘mony, he may bring it to yourremembrance ; and 
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though your trials may be many and severe, and 
you may be beset and buffeted on every hand, 
yet he is omnipotent, all powerful to preserve and 
keep you. It is the Father’s good pleasure to 
give his adopted children the kingdom ; for his 
regard is to his little flock,and all the combined 
powers of darkness shall not be able to pluck any 
of his lambs out of his hands.” 

On the 19th of 6th mo. she spoke to the fol- 
lowing import : “ On looking over my past life, 
I cannot charge myself with being presumptuous ; 
but I know I have not atall times been as honest 
as I should have been; especially in our large 
public meetings for worship. Whenthings have | 
arisen with clearness, that I should have com- 
municated to the people, I have let the right | 
time slip, by deliberating on my unfitness. This | 
is indeed consulting with flesh and blood, listen- 
ing toan enemy. I have not only hereby in- 
creased my own portion of sorrow and conflict, 
but the blessed cause has suffered. The free 
circulation of life has been obstructed, when I | 
have had reason to believe it would have flowed | 
as from vessel to vessel.” 

After sitting awhile under the covering of a| 
sweet and solemn quietness, she said, “ Oh what 
ao awful thing is pure gospel ministry! How 
few understand, or are sufficiently baptised into 
the true nature and spirit of pure, living, powerful, 
gospel ministry.” The following day, to a friend, 


when taking leave of her, she said, ‘‘ Thou seest, 
dear child, how I am carried on from day to day ; 
neither seeing nor desiring to see how the pre- | 
sent dispensation is to terminate ; but faith and 
patience are mercifully vouchsafed to sustain, 
though sometimes it seems as if they were ready 


to fail, and then I am deeply tried. It is a great 
thing to be able to say, * I have fought the good 
fight; I have kept the faith.’ Oh this keeping 
the faith, this cleaving close to him, who has 
indeed loved us freely! If some of you will 
keep the faith, you will be strengthened more and 
more to make war in righteousness against the 
enemics of your own houses ; and be able to lift 
up a standard against wrong things in others. I 
often visit you in that love, which is wider than 
the ocean and extends over sea and land, and do 
thou remember to keep the faith, in him who 
is invisible and invincible too.” 

On second day preceding her departure, she 
was much afflicted with pain and shortuess of | 
breath; when a relation expressed a reluctance | 
to leave her, to attend the monthly meeting, she 
said, “I would have thee go; for though 1 have 
a trying putting on, I do not quite sce the end, | 
but it may not be long before it comes. Thou | 
may tell Friends, I do not expect to see any of 
them again, and give my dear love to all, for it 
spreads universally.” 

On 6th day morning, the symptoms of ap- 
proaching dissolution were more apparent, and 
her outward sight much gone, so that she could 
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not know those about her, but by their voices ; 
yet her religious exercise did not cease; she 
frequently expressed much care and concern 
for a young woman in the family, earnestly en- 
treating her to do all she could to inherit eternal 
life, with many other expressions of strong soli- 
citude for her preservation. 

About 8 o’clock in the evening she took a 
little wine and water, but found it difficult to 
swallow, and when she had taken a small portion, 
said with a strong, clear voice, “no more ;” and 
soon after, “ Be still, be still, and thou shalt soon 
see the salvation of thy God,” which were the 
last words uttered. They were accompanied 
with such an evidence that they were spoken 
concerning herself, and that it was her own 
blessed experience, as greatly bowed the spirits 


| of those present in resignation to the divine 


will. About ten she quietly breathed her last, 
the 19th of 8th mo., 1791, and was buried in 
Friends’ burial ground the 21st of the same, aged 
74 years, and a minister 54 years. 


EARLY PIETY—NO. XXX. 


William Young, son of William and Hannah 
Young, of Leominster in the county of Hereford, 
the latter being deceased, was in his childhood 
of asweet and sprightly natural temper, and 
although of a tender frame, seemed healthy, 
until he contracted a cold, which at length 
brought on a consumption. 

In the course of his affliction his deportment 
was grave, and as he grew worse, he became 
more thoughtful, and made many sensible re- 
marks of the uncertainty of visible things; and 
expressed a grateful sense of the kindness of 
Providence many ways, and particularly in the 
visits and good advice he received from Friends. 
Although he had been preserved in a more 
innocent conduct than most young men of his 
age, he knew that would not entitle him to the 
felicity of the redeemed, and was therefore 
earnestly desirous of attaining such a state of 


inward purity, and renovation of heart, as would 


procure diviue favor; and on this account, had 
many painful conflicts. When his recovery was 
thought doubtful, he often lamented his having 


| lost that tenderness and fervency of spirit towards 


God which he had formerly experienced. 

For many weeks before his death he was 
apprehensive of his end being near, and said, 
‘If I die now in my youth, it may be all for the 
best, and may put other young people upon the 
consideration of their latter end. On his father 
saying it would be well for us to be resigned to 
the divine will, but intimating a reluctance to 
part, he replied with much earnestness, ‘ Aye, 
do be resigned; let us all be resigned;” and 
frequently expressed a desire to be resigned 
either to life or death ; but said, if it pleased the 
Lord to fit him for the change, and take him 
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from the slipery path of life at so early a period, | he was preserved so patient, he said, “TI hope [ 
he should think it a favor ; for he had no desire} shall be kept so; I am under the Lord’s care 
to live, except it was to the glory of his Creator. | entirely; nothing else will do. The same day 


He several times showed great concern at | 
hearing of the disorderly waiking of some | 
amongst us, anda deep sense of the wonderful | 
goodness and condescension of Christ, in suffer- 
ing for mankind. 

Some weeks before his death, observing his | 
sister weep, he said, “we must part; I must} 
leave you ; but I hope and believe we shall meet 
again.”’ 

The 2nd of the Ist mo., he was very ill, and | 
seeing his father affected he said, “O father, | 
what a mercy it would be ifthe Lord should be | 
pleased to take me to himself! Do not grieve, | 
for if I should be spared, and turn out naught, 
it would be a greater affliction.” 

The next morning, after having had a very | 
bad night, he was weuk and low, but appeared 
quite calm in mind; and on his sister’s saying, 
after some other convereation, she hoped he was 
resigned, hereplied with wnuch sweetness, “ yes, 
sister, | hope I am quite resigned to the Al-| 
mighty’s will; but surely if it is his will, it will 
be a mercy to be taken from this troublesome 
world to himself. And I have a hope he will 
take me to himself; he hath been pleased 
wonderfully to calm my mind.” She observed 
there was great room to hope; and that the | 
suffering of his friends would be greatest ; he re- | 
plied very earnestly, “ O my sufferings will be 
nothing in proportion to my offences! But 1 
have a hope my offences will be forgiven. O 
how merciful is the Lord! How great is his | 
goodness! How pure is his love!’ Seeing his 
sister much affected by what he said, he con- 
tinucd, “ We cannot tell, sister; some worse 
than [ have been restored; He is able to raise | 
me up, and if he should, and make me some 
sort of a member (meaning of his church mili- 
tant,) I hope I shall be careful to keep near to 
Him ; but I desire not to live, no, not a moment, 
as one of this world.” 

That night he was so weak, those about him | 
were apprehensive he could not continue long. | 
The next day he seemed pretty free from pain, 
but drowsy, and his expressions rambling but | 
innocent ; indeed his countenance and conversa- 
tion were sweet and lamb-like. The next day | 
he desired to be put to bed, being in great pain, | 
but could not rest there; and being replaced in | 
the easy chair, and same posture he had Jain in 
for many nights, he seemed much easier, and 
told his sister he was going ; she said she hoped 
to a better inheritance ; he replied, “ Aye, for I 
believe in one that can save me ;” and repeatedly 
said the fear of death was taken away. Anda 
day or two before his death, he said, “I am 
going to leave an affectionate father, to meet the 
great Almighty Father.” 

Another time his sister saying it was a favor ' 


he uttered many sweet and lively expressions, 
but his voice was too low to be understood, s9 as 
to connect sentences. The day before his decease 
he was so weak and broken, that he could hardly 
articulate a sentence ; but was meek and patient 
asalamb, and once said something about re- 
joicing in the house of God, and when he could 
no otherwise express himself, would resch up 
and kiss his father and sister, his heart being full 
of love. When asked if he would have anything 
sent to his oldest sister then in Cornwall, he 
said, “‘Nothing but my love,” or dear love; 
adding, “In that love I feel for all.’ He 
frequently desired those abouthim not to ;rieve, 


'and would sometimes say, ‘ Why, if you think 


Tam going well, do yougrieve?” And observed, 
that if he had brought on his illness by any bad 
course of life, it would be hard to bear; but 


added, “1 believe you have no reason to think I 


have.” He tock a most affectionate leave of his 
sister, bidding her Jove and adore the Lord ; and 


‘said something about his father, which could 
‘not be understood. His father then telling him 


he hoped there was a place prepared for him, 
amongst the blessed, and that be loved to be 


| with the good, he replied, as well as he was able, 


“ Aye, dearly, dearly.” And in about two 
hours after, departed so quietly, that those pre- 
sent apprehended him to be fallen asleep, the 
Tth of the Ist month, 1773, in his 19th year. 


From a London Epistle—1724. 
Whereas, in this time of general ease and 
liberty, too many under our profession bave 
launched forth into the things of this world, be- 


) yond their substance, and capacities to discharge 


a good conscience in the performance of their 
promises and contracts, as well as their just debts, 
to the great scandal of our holy profession, and 
involving of themselves, their families and others 
in great sorrow and inconveniences: It is there- 
fore our carnest desire, that all Friends, every 
where, be very careful to avoid all inordinate 
pursuit after the things of this world, by such 
ways and means as depend too much upon the un- 
certain probabilities of hazardous enterprises ; 
but rather labor to content themselves with such 
a plain way and manner of living, as is most 
agreeable to the self-denying principle of Truth 
which we profess, and which is most conducive 
to that tranquillity of mind, that is requisite toa 
religious conduct through this troublesome world. 





That which manifests sel/is the Divine Light; 
and by it we sce the tendency of every evil mo- 
tion, and are enabled to deny it. ‘Thus by walk- 
ing in the Light, we walk in the way of God’s salva- 
tion. Hi. Turrorp. 
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ISAAC PENINGTON. 


Dear Friend,—I have not much freedom to 
write at present, being retired in spirit and 
mourning to my God, for his powerful bringing 
forth of his pure life, yet more perfectly both in 
myself and others; yet the spirit of thy letter 
doth so strongly draw that 1 cannot be wholiy 
silent. 

This, therefore, in the uprightness, fear and 
and tenderness of my heart, I say to thee. 

There is a pure principle of life in the heart, 
from Whence all good springs. ‘This thou art 
to mind in thyself; and this, thou art to wait on 
the Lord, to be taught, and enabled by him to 
reach to in thy children; that thou mayest be an 
instrument in his hand to bring them into that 
fear of him, which is acceptable to him, and will 
be profitable te them Mind, therefore, its lead- 
ings in thy heart, and wait to be acquainted with 
its voice there ; and when thy children ask thee 
any questions of this nature,—What God is; 
where ke dwells; or whether he sees them in the 
dark—do not reject it; but wait to feel some- 
what of God raised in thee, which is able to! 
judge whether the question be put forth in sensi- | 
bility or in vanity; and which can give thee an | 
advantage of stirring the guod, and reaching to | 
that which is to be raised both in young and old, 
to live to the praise of him who raiseth it. And 
take heed of a judgment after the flesh; for so 
thou mayest judge us, our principles, and prac- 
tices, and approve or disapprove, &c. But wait 
to feel that raised in thee, which judges righteous 
judgment in every particular ; and wait the time 
of its judgment, and be still and silent, farther 
than manifestly thou knowest that it, and not 
thou, judgeth. 

Aud as to thy children, daily feel the need of 
instruction from the Almighty, to govern and 
direct them, and wait daily to receive from him ; 
and what thou receivest, give forth in fear, and 
wait for his carrying it home and working it 
upon their hearts. For heis a Father, and hath 
tenderness, and gives true wisdom to every con- 
dition of his people that wait upon him; so as 
he may be known to be all, daily, and they able 
t» be nocning without him. 

Thou expectest, perhaps, from me, an out- 
ward rule; but I have no rule, but the inward 
life, and that not in the way of outward know- 
ledye, but daily made kuown as my Father 


pleaseth ; nor cau I direct thee to any other, but | 


to wait, that life may be revealed in thee daily, 
according to thy daily need in every particular. 
And this I say to thee, in the love of my heart, 
wait, Q wait, for the true discerning which is 
given to the true seed (in the raising and do- 
minion of which in thee thou wilt feel it, and not 
otherwise,) that a wrong thing judge not in thee, 
in the reasoning and fairly appearing wisdom ; 


for then thou wilt judge and be led amiss, and, 
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‘through error of judgment, stray aside, and 
wander from the desire of thy heart. 

But breathe unto the Lord, that thy heart may 
be single, thy judgment set straight, thou thy- 
self by his principle of life in thee, and thy 
children guided to, and brought up in, the sense 
of the same principle. As for praying, they 
will not need to be taught that outwardly ; but 
if a true sense be kindled in them, though never 
so young; from that sense will arise breathings 
to him that begat it suitable to their state ; which 
will cause growth and increase of that sense and 
life in them. 

Thus in the plainness of my heart have I 
|answered thee, according to the drawings and 
' freedom which I found there, which I dare not 
exceed, who am 

Thy unfeigned friend, though outwardly un- 
known, LF 

20th of 3d month, 1665. 

REMARKS ON THE DISCIPLINE. 
(Continued from page ¢61.) 

“Sth Query. Are poor Friend’s necessities du- 
ly inspected, and are they relieved or assisted in 
such business as they 2re capable of? Do their 
children freely partake of learning to fit them 
| fur business, and are they and other Friends’ chil- 
‘dren placed among Friends ?” 
| The habits of life which prevail among us ag 
|a Society, go far to ward off the wretched desti- 
| tution that is so often seen among the poor of a 
| great city : content to enjoy the necessaries and 
| comforts of life, we seldom experience the grind- 
| ing poverty that is apt to follow a course of ruin- 

ous extravagance. Still there is much room for 
;the consideration of this query, for there are 
| those among us who are poor as regards the riches 
| of this world, and very teuderly should we deal 

with them, putting our souls in their souls’ stead. 
| Many Friends there are that cannot, consci- 
| ensciously and consistently conduct business ac- 
| cording to the present mode. They cannot 
speculate, they cannot deal in articles of which 
they think the use is wrong, they cannot minis- 
ter to the wants and fancies of luxury, they can- 
not advertise in the inflated manner of the pres- 
ent day, and in short, they are cut off from nu- 
merous avocations that those who are less scru- 
pulous can follow. Of course such men cannot 
| make money, and sometimes they have neither 

the education nor the ability necessary to push 

through difficulties. These should have our 
most earnest sympathies. 


The words of the Query are, “ are poor Friends’ 
necessities duly inspected?” But they do not 
mean they are to be inspected with the sharp, 
cold eye of criticism, intent upon finding error, 
and of leaving them to abide by the consequences 
of that error: they mean, to become acquainted 
with their necessitics by drawing them to you 


with cords of such true and carnest sympathy, 
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such brotherly kindness, that their hearts turn 
towards you as those who will assist and relieve; 
do not forget that the early disciples bad all 


! 





| 


all true religion? To the orphan and to the des- 
titute we are peculiarly responsible. Do they 
freely partake of learning to fit them for busi- 


things common; and sold their possessions and | ness?” Are we careful and diligent in providing 
goods, and parted them to all men as every man | schools, taught by Friends where the poor receive 
had need. There are necessities of the mind, | the same consideration and care as the rich, all 


as well as those of the body, and the social sym- 
pathy is often more grateful than the pecuniary 
assistance. When we offer cither, let it be given 


| being the children of the same Father, or do we 


sometimes thrust them out into the temptations 


| of the world? sad temptations to their principles, 


forth freely and abundantly, remembering it is; and powerful temptations at their age, expecting 


more blessed to give than to receive, and being 
glad that Providence has seen fit to allow us, as 
his stewards, to impart somewhat of his bounty. 
And dear brethren and sisters, you who are 
needy, look up with hope to “Our Father.” The 
riches of this world, and the far more enduring 
riches of the next, are all at his command. Tle 
is over all, above all, “the sparrow cannot fall to 
the ground” without his notice, and “the very 
hairs of your head are numbered.” When you are 
weary with unavailing toil, when you are strug- 
gling in vain to obtain the comforts of life for 


your families, remember who it was “that had | 


not where to lay his head.’’ Be not cast down; 


go to thy wealthy brother, he is but a steward, | 
ask him fora small portion of “our Father's | 


bounty. If thou dost this in singleness of heart, 
saying to him, oh “my brother, wilt thou help 


me?” he will help thee, unless selfishness bas | 


closed up all his better feelings. 


If-thou needest the assistance of thy brothers, | 
thy fellow members, why sheuldst thou hesitate | 


to make it known ? they are bound by the rules 
of their Society, and by the still stronger ties of 
Christian feeling, to help thee, freely and willing. 
ly 

I am well aware that a dronish and indolent 
disposition may be fostered to the disadvantage 


of an individual, and of society generally, but | 


it is in the very nature of man to be ambitious, 
to seck distinction for himself and family, and 
hence the desire to provide for his own necessi- 
ties is an instinct with him, andas a general rule 
may be trusted. Any one who notices children, 
may see the eagerness with which a little erea- 
ture, not three years old, proclaims the wonderful 
feat it has performed when it suceceds in doing 
anything for itself. And also how reluetantly 
co men and women, as they advance in years, re- 
sign the active duties of life—the ability to do. 

The sce nd point in the query refers to the 
education of children. And here I scarcely know 
what to say, the minds of some Friends being so 
keenly alive to the subject, while to that of others 
it is one of indifference. I am not one of the 
latter. I confess that I see no object whatever 
in having the names of our children recorded as 
members of the Society, at birth, unless it be to 
place them under its guardianship and care. For 
what reason should we wish to augment our 
numbers, uuless it be for the sake of the living 
principle which we believe is the foundation of 


‘ a parent’s command to restrain them, a command, 


too, for which they see no reason. 

It is very hard for the little ones to be ex- 
| posed, and we are neither judicious, thoughtful, 
|nor kind if we do so expose their tender years, 
nor have we any right to complain, should the 
children in more mature age leave that Society, 
whose tenderness and care has never been extend- 
ed towards them. The spirit of our Society docs 
not seek proselytes, that of most others does ; 
| and if we take no trouble to teach our children, 
'and inculeate our views, others will inculcate 


theirs, and we cannot but mourn when we see 
our children turning back to the “beggarly ele- 
ments.”’ 

My own youth was particularly blessed, though 
there were but few Friends near or in the 
school to which I was sent. Oh! why need I 
tell, what a common, crowded, and overerowded, 
country school was, with children init of every 
size, and belonging to every denomination, or to 
none, as it happened. Then, too, a Sunday School 
was established, and I eager to attend with my 
young companions. 


But gentle and restraining hands were near; 
most beloved parents watched over me: they 
constantly drew me to themselves, and though 
tempted and tempted a hundred times, yet the 
loving kindness of my parents, who were my 
friends and my confidants, preserved me. And 
now, knowing as I do, how easily the heart of a 
child is carried away, how easily the imagination 
and the feelings are worked upon, I almo-t wonder 
how LT eseaped. Do not suspect me of bigotry in 
speaking thus. I admire the benevolence and 
the faith that will gather up the poor wandering 
little lambs ; most beautiful is the energy, pa- 
tience and forbearance which enables the Sab- 
bath school teacher to devote so many precious 
hours to the rescue of these from the mire and 
slough of ignorance, and to labor for what he 
| believes to be the advancement of truth, but we 
| believe this is a work that should be done in 
| our own families ; and so many ideas and views 
are there promulgated, that no Friend with the 
peculiar views of his Society at heart, can send 
his children. My parents, in withdrawing me, 
placed their own views before me, and gave me 
| suitable occupation for the first day of the week ; 

they did not sternly forbid my attendance of the 
| school, and offer nothing in its place. 
‘ [To be continued. } 
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¥rom the British Friend. 
WORKS OF FICTION AND MUSIC. 


When the morning of youth is devoted to an 
humble circumspect walk in the divine fear, and 
in subjection to those holy restraints which keep 
the feet from straying into forbidden paths (glit- 
tering though they may be at first with a delu- 
sive light, yet ending in darkness and sorrow,) 
it may be truly said that to such the Lord mak- 
eth the outgoings of the morning to rejoice. A 
blessed and lovely thing truly it is, and glad- 
dening to the hearts of the faithful, when the 
youth among our highly-professing Society so 
walk as to show, by their conduct, they have 
been objects of that religious care and oversight 
which awakened and regenerated parents will be 
watchful to exercise over their beloved offspring 
—thus evidencing that the wrestlings and pray- 
erful breathings of fathers and mothers for the 
tender charge committed to their trust, have 
been heard and answered by the Most High. 

In all denominations of professing Christians, 
will the truly serious be concerned to guard their 
children from indulgence in pursuits which tend 
to draw the mind into the vortex of dissipation ; 
but especially incumbent is this care on a peo- 
ple whose prominent profession it is, that they 
seck to be guided by the Spirit of Truth into all 
truth, aud through obedience to its quickening 
operations, to be conformed unto the will of Him 
whose kingdom is not of this world, but who 


condescends to make His abode with those who | 
The deep and | 


love him, and keep His words. 
abiding necessity for this parental and godly 
supervision, has ever been acknowledged by the 
living weighty members of our society; an ex- 
emplification of which is given in the excellent 
query addressed to heads of families, and an- 
swered to our superior meetings at stated seasons, 
which is intended to include all such of our mem- 
bers in a compliance with its requirements. We 
are all aware that it is not in the power of the 
most deeply exercised parents to give grace to 
those for whose eternal well-being they yearn ; 
that through wilfulness and disobedience their 
highest hopes for these beloved ones may be 
blighted; their most watchful—their tenderest 
care be frustrated. But we know that “ the 
grace of God that bringeth salvation hath ap- 
peared uuto all men;” and therefore should they 
endeavor to direct the minds of their youthful 
charge to this precious gift, and should co-operate 
with it, by guarding them as much as _ possible 
from wrong and seductive influences; that when 
culled, as delegated shepherds and shepherdesses, 


to render an account of the performance of their | 
duty in these respects, the sins of unwatchful- | 


ness and neglect may not lie at their doors. 
These remarks have been elicted in conse- 
quence of a painful seuse of some of the snares 
which are entangling many of our youth, who 
ought to be as hopeful branches, under training 





for the production of that fruit to the praise of 
the Great Husbandman, that can be borne only 
by those who are livingly abiding in the vine. 
When we look around, with some cheering ex- 
ceptions, (and would that the number of these 
were greatly increased,) it is but too apparent 
that many of our younger, as well as some of 
our older members, are throwing off restraints 
which they deem burdensome and confining; and, 
in various ways, are drawing into closer approxi- 
mation with the world. One snare consists in 
reading of an unprofitable nature—light ephe- 
meral productions, whether of poetry or prose— 
| tending to foster a sentimental and imaginative 
— of mind, widely at variance with that so- 
briety and solidity of character which is helpful 
‘in preparing the way of the Lord. Publications of 
| this class are ill calculated to fit the mind for a 
state of patient waiting upon bim whose contro- 
| versy is against all that is airy and untrue ; and 
their perusal is a misappropriation of time that 
| could not be allowed by any, were there a just 
| appreciation of the value of the immortal soul— 
| that its redemption is precious, and ceaseth for 
‘ever! How many tender convictions have been 
thus stifled! The impressions and realities of 
| truth bartered for the illasions of fiction! the 
‘heavenly visitant neglected, when he seeks ad- 
‘mission into the heart by the reproofs and invi- 
tations of His Spirit, in order that there may be 
a little more folding of the hands to sleep, a lit- 
tle more enjoyment of this dreamy slumber ! 
But there is another seductive influence, more 
open and undisguised in practice, which is allur- 
| ing the unwary, and unfitting them for introver- 
sion of spirit and communion with God. Were 
| it not but too evident, we should find it difficult 
| to believe that music is cultivated and practised 
by many of our junior members. They who 
have known its power can acknowledge that it is, 
like novel-reading, a species of mental intoxica- 
tion, promoting feelings that have no solid basis, 
| no foundation in true religion, and which are often 
the means of leading its votaries far into the 
mazes of error and dissipation. The more serious 
of other religious denominations allow of none 
; but what they term “ sacred music.” The So- 
ciety of Friends, who hold seriptural and spirit- 
ual views of true worship, know that “God is a 
Spirit, and they that worship him must worship 
him in spirit andin truth.” Music is, therefore, 
| excluded from their religious meetings; for it 
| forms no part of that praise which must ascend 
from hearts prepared for prayer and adoration 
| by the Spirit of the living God. Wherefore, then, 
it may be asked of parents in our religious so- 
ciety, who allow this insidious snare a place in 
their family and social circles—wherefore do 
| musical strains arise, and whither do they tend? 
‘The question is a solemn one; and if truly 
answered, more than one of the results of such a 
| taste and practice would be acknowledged to be 
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awful. They would shrink from seeing their 
loved ones following its leadings in the ball-room, 
with its dread associations and consequences, en- 
tailing ruin to the religious character. And 
should there not be a shrinking also from the 
encouragement of aught under their auspices 
that would be the means of drawing the atten- 
tion of the sou! from the gentle monitions, the 
‘still small voice” of Him who teacheth as never 
man taught, who waits to be gracious, but whose 
terms of discipleship are unchanging—the tak- 
ing up of the daily cross, which includes the de- 
nial of self, and the resistance, in His strength, 
of the diversied temptations of the world, the 
flesh and the devil ? 

Instances have not been wanting, among the 
young and the amiable, of those to whom, in the 
bloom of life, the command has gone forth, “Set 
thine Louse in order, for thou shalt die, and not 
live;” who have mourned on a dying bed 
over their mis-spent hours. With the realities 
of eternity full in view, with an unspeakably 
quickened appreciation of the value of time, and 
the necessity for its redemption ; when their sins 
of omission and commission have been beheld in 


that Light which pierces every dark corner, and | 


searches every recess of the heart; when their 
transgressions have been brought into judgment, 
avd the contrited spirit has sought, with all dili- 
gence, for pardon and acceptance with the Most 
High, through redeeming love and mercy ; then 
has the sentence of condemnation been pro- 
nounced against an indulgence in music and im- 
proper reading, and the testimony has been left, 
that in such an hour the remembrance of these 


pursuits has yielded no peace. It may be hoped | 


that such testimonies have not been altogether 
in vain, and that they have administered lasting 
instruction to some, both parents and chiidren ; 
yet with many, it is to be feared, the evils alluded 
to increase rather than diminish. In connection 
with families where this is the case (especially 
as regards music, which cannot be practised un- 
heard,) the question is suggested—Could it be 
thus, were parents endeavoring, with all faithful- 
ness, in the terms of the query already alluded 
to, “ by example and precept, to train up their 
children, servants, and those under their care, in 
a religious life and conversation, consistent with 
our Qhristian profession ?” 

On heads of fawilies, therefore, a serious re- 
sponsibility rests. If they are themselves hum- 
ble, dedicated followers of a crucified Lord, bear- 
ing his yoke upon them, and learning of him who 
was meek and lowly in heart, they will watch 
over those committed to tneir charge, as they 
who must give account, seeking to guard them 
from all that would tend to injure or destroy 
their growth in grace. Where this care pre- 
vails, we may look upon birthright membership 
as a hedge and defence around our youth; though 
it cannot give admission into the church of Christ, 








it will be a safeguard from many snares that 
tbound in the world. Where such parental care, 
however is negelcted, the trials of the faithful 
burden-bearers are lamentably increased; and 
| the conduct and state of members acting s0 in- 
consistently with the spirit and practice of true 
religion must, of necessity, bring a cloud over 
our meetings, and a stain upon our high and holy 
profession. 
| 
| 
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We would respectfully remind our subscribers 
that the terms of our paper are payment in ad- 
vance. Many either do not know this, or from 
| neglect, have suffered the present volume to con- 
| tinue till near its close without having attended 

to this, to us, very important item. Remittances 
in paper, as near par in Philadelphia as can be 
| obtained, would greatly oblige us. 


! 
| 
| 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
| A friend now on a visit to the South has com- 
| municated the following account of the origin of 
the term “ Lynch Law,” on the authority of a 
distinguished Virginian. 

The extract from his letter is as follows. 

“The term ¢ Lynch Law’ is of Quaker origin. 
| The town of Lynchburg, Va., was settled origin- 
ally by two Friends, John and Charles Henry 
Lynch, before the Revolutionary War. 

They kept a ferry ; one on one side of the river, 
and the other on the opposite side, and from the 
ferry grew the town. The struggle of war 
came on, and John adhered strictly to his prin- 
ciples. Charles, on the other hand, wavered a 
little, and became a magistrate, and hence a man 
of authority. 

The tories would form expeditions to plunder 
the farmers of their horses, to supply the dra- 
goons and cavalry of the British, and when they 
were detected and arrested, they were brought to 
‘Friend Lynch,’ the magistrate, who had them 
punished according to his humor at the time. 
he ordinary penalty was, having them tied to an 
oak tree, near his house, aud whipped, and from 
that time, this kind ef punishment bas been 
called Lynching, or Lynch law. My informant 
(now an elderly man) recolleets distinctly, when 
a boy, the stone meeting house, and the staid 
congregation, the former of which still stands, 
though the Friends themselves have mostly dis- 
appeared, having emigrated to Ohio, or inter- 
married, and in other ways lost their distinctive- 
ness. The old ozk tree of Charles Henry Lynch 
still stands.” ; 

First month, 1835. 
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Extracts froman Essay by Tuomas Dick, on 
the effects of covetousness, and the manner in 
which it has displayed itself among those who 
acknowledge the authority of Christianity and 
profiss to submit to its dictates. 


When the leading facts and doctrines of Chris- 
tianity were first publicly proclaimed on the day 
of Pentecost, those who were converted to the 
faith imbibed its heavenly spirit, and acted ac- 
cording to its holy requisitions. This was par- 
ticularly manifested in their noble indifference 
to earthly possessions, and their anxious desire 
to consecrate the wealth which God had given 
them, to purposes of Christian beneficence. So 
great was their admiration of the love of God 
and the riches of his grace, and so elevated their 
hopes of heavenly felicity, that they looked 
down with a burning contempt on worldly trea- 
sures, except in so far as they were subservient to 
the purposes of benevolence and to the promo- 


ting of the interests of the Redeemer’s kingdom. | 


For, we are told, that “ all that believed,’? being 
inspired with mutual love and affection for each 
other, “had all things common.” 
tian liberality and heroie indifference to the 
world, continued to distinguish the followers of 
Jesus in a greater or less degree, during the two 
first centuries of the Christian era. They were 
almonished beforehand that they were to be 
“betrayed by friends and brethren and kinsfolk, 
accused before rulers and kings, and hated of 
all men for his name’s sake.” 


And all these premonitions were fully realized 
in their experience. At the instigation of the 
heathen priests and emperors, every species of 
contumely and cruelty was inflicted which wicked 
ingenuity could invent. Some were slain by the 
sword, some were whipped and scourged after 
the cruel manner of the Romans, and others 
were roasted in the flames. Some were stabbed 
with forks of iron, some nailed to a cross, some 
torn by wild beasts, and others drowned in the 
sea, or stoned to death; some starved with hun- 
ger or killed with cold ; and others were wrapped 
in combustible garments and fire set to them 
when evening came on, that they might serve as 
torches to dispel the darkness of the night. Hie- 
rome in his epistle to Cromatius, observes, “There 
13 no day in the whole year to which less than 
five thousand martyrs can be ascribed, except 
only the first day of January.” So that every 
year no less than one million eight hundred and 
twenty thousand Christians must have perished 
from the earth by the infliction of such punish- 
ments, and all to satisfy the avarice and revenge 
of Pagan priests and rulers. Yet the number 
of those men “of whom the world was not wor- 
thy” still continued to increase throughout every 
province of the Roman empire. They magnani- 
mously looked down on all the wealth and splen- 
dor of this passing scene as unworthy to be com- 
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pared with the glory which was about to be re- 
vealed. They “choose rather to suffer affliction 
| with the people of God, than to enjoy the pleas- 
| ures of sin for a season, estecming the reproach 
| of Christ greater riches than the treasures of 
| earth, and having respect to the recompense of 
| reward.” 

| Were all professing Christians animated with 
|such heavenly principles and affeetions as dis- 
| tinguished the primitive saints and martyrs, there 
| would be little need to write an essay on the 
evils of Covetousness, or to enforce the duty of 
a noble and disinterested liberality on the mem- 
‘bers of the visible church. But alas! the gold 
haz become dim and the most fine gold changed ! 
| The great majority of those called Christians, 
'in our times, can scarcely be distinguished in 
| their dispositions and conduct from civilized Pa- 
| gans, and the professed men of the world ‘ who 
‘glory in their wealth, and who mind earthly 
things.” 

When the Christian church began to enjoy 
the favor of worldly men, it was not long before 
| many of its members began to imbibe a worldly 
spirit. As the wealth and honors conferred on 
the church increased, the heavenly zeal of its 
|votaries diminished, and a spirit of covetous- 
, ness, and a desire for worldly honors and distine- 

tions, began to prevail throughout all the offi- 
cial departments connected with Christian wor- 
ship and instruction. i:ven so early as the third 
| century, this melancholy change began to appear, 
| particularly in the contests of the Bishops for 
| power and pre-eminence and for worldly splendor 
j}and magnificence. Though a considerable num- 
| ber of them continued to exhibit to the world il- 
|lustrious examples of primitive piety and vir- 
| tue, yet “many of them were sunk in luxury 
‘and voluptuousness, puffed up with vanity, arro- 
‘gance and ambition, possessed with a spirit of 
}eontention and discord, and addicted to many 
| other vices, that cast an undeserved reproach upon 
| the holy religion of which they were the unwor- 
thy ministers.” 


| The Bishops assumed in many places a prince- 
‘ly authority, particularly those who had the 
| greatest number of churches under their inspec- 
' tion, and who presided over the most opulent as- 
'semblies. “ They appropriated to their evangeli- 
cal function, the splendid ensigns of temporal 
majesty. A throne surrounded with ministers 
|exalted above his equals the (so-called) servant 
'of the meek and humble Jesus, und sumptuous 
| carments dazzled the eyes and the minds of the 
| multitude into an ignorant veneration for their 
arrogant authority. 
Wherever luxury, ambition and a desire for 
worldly splendor gain ascendancy over the mind, 
avarice follows in the train as an inseparable 
concomitant. In the progress of the corruptions 
which were afterwards introduced into thechurch, 
this degrading passion was displayed with shame- 
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sities. 

The bishops, when they wanted money for their 
private pleasures, granted to their flock the power 
of purchasing the remission of the penalties im- 
posed upon transgressors for a sum of money, 
which was to be applied to certain religious pur- 
poses, or in other words they published indul- 
gences, which became an inexhaustible source of | 
opulence to the Episcopal orders, and enabled | 
them to form and execute the most difficult | 
schemes for the enlargement of their authority, | 
aud to erect a multitude of edifices which aug. | 
mented the external pomp and splendor of the | 
church. The abbots and monks, equally cove- 
teous and ambitious, had recourse to other me- 
thods of enriching their convents. They carried 
about the country the carcasses and relics of 
the saints, in solemn procession, and permitted | 
the multitude to behold, touch, and embrace 
those sacred and lucrative remains at certain | 
fixed prices. At length the Roman Pontiffs as- 
sumed the chief power over this profitable traf- 
fic, and ‘when the wants of the church or the 
demon of avarice prompted them to look out for 
new subsidies, published not only a universal, but 
a plenary remission of all thetemporal pains and 
penalties which the church had annexed to cer- 
tain transgressions.”” They even usurped the 
authority which belongs to God alone, and im- 
piously pretended to abolish even the punish- 
ments which are reserved in a future state for 
the workers of iniquity, a step which the bish- 
Gps, with all their avarice and presumption, had 
never once ventured to take.” 

It was by the sale of such indulgences that 
Pope Leo X. carried forward the magnificent 
structure of St. Peter’s church at Rome, which 
cost the enormous sum of twelve millions of 
— sterling, and in ourageand country would 

ave cost at least 36,000,000 of pounds sterling. 
He published a system of indulgences suited to 
all ranks and characters of men, and promised 
a plenary remission to all who should contribute 
their money to the furtherance of this and other 
ambitious projects. So that the foundations of 
this edifice, which has been so much extolled, 
were laid, and its superstructure reared, by 
means the most impious, by a display of insati- 
able avarice, and at the expense of undermiming 
Christianity and usurping the prerogatives of 
the King of heaven. ‘To such a pitch was this 
daring impiety carried, that indulgences were 
farmed out to the highest bidders, who, to make 
the best of their bargains, procured the ablest 
and most eloquent preachers to extol the efficacy, 
and enhance the value of such wares. A price, 
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less effrontery,in all its demoralizing effects. 
The rapaciousness of the bishops and popes, and 
of almost every order of ecclesiastics, became ex- 
cessive and even proverbial; and they did not 
hesitate to employ the most insidious and sacri- 
ligious means to gratify their covetous me 


ene 


on a graduated scale, was set upon the remission 
of sins of every description, not even excepting 
the most horrid crimes, such as the murder of a 
father, mother or wife ; so that for ninety livres or 
a few ducats, oreven for a half a guinea of Eng- 
lish money, a pardon might be procured from 
the “ Apostolic Chancery’’ for crimes punishable 
by death. In such a state of things it was no 
wonder- that ignorance prevailed, that morality 
was undermined, and the peculiar doctrines of 
Christianity thrown into the shade and entirely 
overlooked. The public worship of the Deity 


| was little more than a pompous round of external 


ceremonies, more adapted to dazzle the eye than 
to enlighten the understanding or to affect the 


| heart. The authority of the holy mother church, 


the obligation of obedience to her decisions, the 


| virtues and merits of the saints, the dignity and 


glory of the blessed Virgin, the efficacy of relies, 
theadorning of churches, the endowing of monas- 
teries, the utility of indulgences, and the burn- 


| ings of purgatory, were the principal subjects on 
| which the clergy descanted, and which employed 


the pens of eminent doctors of divinity, because 


| they tended to fill the coffers of the chureh, to gratify 


her ambition, and to advance her temporal in- 
terests. 

It is impossible to ascertain with any degree 
of accuracy the vast sums of money and the im- 
mense property which for ages were extorted 


| from the people of Christendom for such unbal- 
| lowed and sacrilegious devices. But it must have 


amounted to many thousands of millions of 
pounds, the greater part of which was employed 
for the purposes of devastation and carnage, 


‘of luxury and debauchery, and for tyrannizing 


over the people, whom the clergy had reduced to 
poverty aud ignorance, by their shameful licen- 
tiousness and unbounded rapacity. 

The Pope’s present revenues asa temporal 
prince have been calculated to amount to at least 
£1,000,000 sterling per annum, arising chiefly 


from the monopoly of corn, the duties on wine 
| ’ 


and other provisions. Over and above these, 
vast sums are continually flowing into the papal 
treasury from all the Roman Catholic countries, 
for dispensations, indulgences, canonizations, the 
investitures of bishops and archbishops, and 
other resources. It is computed that the monks 
and regular clergy, who are absolutely at the 
Pope’s devotion, do not amount to less than 
2,000,000 of persons, dispersed through all the 
toman Catholic countries, to assert his supremacy 
over princes, and to promote the interest of that 
church. The revenues of these monks do not 
fall short of £200,000,000 sterling, besides the 
casual profits arising from offerirgs, and the 
people’s bounty to the church, who are taught 
that their salvation depends upon this kind of 
benevolence. In Spain alone the number of 
ecclesiastics, including the parochial clergy, 
monks, nuns, inquisitors, &c., amounts to 
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188,025. The number of archbishops is eighty, 
aud of bishopries forty-six. The archbishop of 
Yoledo alone has a revenue which, according to 
tle most moderate calculation, amounts to 
£90,000 annually. The patriarch of Lisbon has 
:nannual revenue of £30,000, and the revenue 
cf the Patriarchal Church above £114,000 ster- 
ling. It is stated by Locke, in a diary of 
his travels when on the continent, inserted in 
Lord King’s late biography of that illustrious 
philosopher, that the expense of the ecclesiastical 
establishment of France, at the period in which 
he resided in that country, amounted to above 
twenty-four millions of pounds sterling. What 
then must have been the immense treasures of 
wealth collected by the extortions of the Roman 
pontiffs and bishops prior to the Reformation, 
when the whole of the European nations lay 
prostrate at their feet, and were subservient to 
their interests, and when the newly discovered 
countries in America were plundered to augment 
their revenues, and to gratify their unbounded | 
rapacity. 

The mind of a reflecting Christian is almost 
overwhelmed at the thought that such sacrilegious 
enormities should have been so long permitted 
to continue, and that such treasures should have | 
been consecrated for so many ages to the sup- 
port of the kingdom of darkness, while the true 
church of Christ was obliged to pine away in| 
poverty, aud hide its head in dens and caves of | 
the earth. 

But such are the deplorable and overwhelming | 
effects of covetousness when it gains an aseendency 
in the minds of individuals, communities, or 
nations. ’ 

Let us now attend to its operations as it ap- 
pears in individuals and societies connected with 
Protestant and Evangelic4l churches. 

The operation of this’ affection among profes- 
sing Christians in general is apparent, /rom the 
eayerness and restless activity with which the ac- 
quisition of wealth is prosecuted. 

To be continued. 














Extracted from London Yearly Meeting 
Minutes—1732. 

We find it our duty to remind our respective 
members, of the remarkable uprightness and 
honesty of our friends in the beginuing, in their 
commerce and converse. Ilow exact were they 
in performing their words and promises, without 
evasive excuses, and insincere dealings! How 
careful not to involve themselves in business 
which they understood not, nor had stock of their 
own to manage! low circumspect not to con- 
tract greater debts that they were unable to pay 
in due time! which brought great eredit and 
reputation to our religious Society. But with 
sorrow we obscrve, that contrary to their exam- 
ple, and the repeated advices formerly given by 
this mecting against an inordinate pursuit after 
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riches, too many have launched into trades and 
business above their stocks and capacities; by 
which unjustifiable proceedings and high living, 
they have involved themselves and families in 
trouble and ruin, and brought considerable loss 
upon others, to the great reproach of our holy 
profession. 





THE GREAT IRON STEAM-SIIIP. 
(Continued from page 6#3.) 

We now come to the machinery by which the 
vessel is to be propelled. She will be furnished 
both with paddle-wheels and a serew—the former, 
of a nominal power of 1000 horses; the latter, 
of 1600 horses: but, practically, the combined 
power may be es:imated at 3000 horses. The 
paddle-wheel machinery is now being constructed 
in the same building-yard, in which a shed had 
to be built for the purpose of fitting and erecting 
the engines. The four cylinders in which the 
pistons are to work are the largest in the world, 
and the castings the largest that have ever been 
attempted in one piece. For each cylinder, about 
thirty-five tons of melted metal was required ; 
snd when the dressing and clearing of superflu- 
ous metal was accomplished, they weighed 
twenty-eight tons each. Of these unwicldly 
masses of iron, three have been already success- 
fully cast, and without a flaw. For the castings, 
an enormous iron cofferdam was constructed in 
the foundry to a depth of 25 feet ; and after the 
mould had been properly prepared, into this the 
contents of several ealdrons of molten metal 
were simultaneously poured, and the casting 
made. Some idea of their great size may be 
formed when we state, that lying on their sides 
on the ground, a man with his hat on may walk 
through without touching the upper side; and 
that a table and seats, calculated to accommodate 
eighteen persons, were laid in one of them. The 
engines, when erected and put together, will be 
upwards of 50 feet in height. The machinery 
for the screw-propeller is being made by Messrs. 
Watts of the Soho Foundry, and will be of simi- 
lar gigantic proportions. To set in motion this 
powerful machinery, there will be twenty vast 
furnaces and as many boilers, the smoke and 
waste steam of which will be carried off by five 
funnels. The boilers and furnaces will occupy 
five of the central sixty-feet compartments of 
which we have already spoken, and the engines 
will be placed in two others. The weight of the 
entire machinery will be about 3000 tons, and 
of the hull 10,000 tons—making 15,000 tons. 
She will carry, in addition, several thousand 
tons of coal and merchandise, 1000 first-class, 
and 600 second-class passengers, and her mea- 
surement capacity gives her something like 
25,000 tons burden! Notwithstanding her enor- 
mous dimensions, her draught of water will be 
comparatively small—not exceeding 40 fect when 
light, and 20 fect when fully loaded. When 
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afloat, she will present an appearance very differ- 
eut from that of any merchant-ship yet built. 
She will carry five or six masts and five funnels, 
aud will resemble a huge three-decker, like the 
Duke of Wellington, only that she will be nearly 
three times the Duke’s length. The three decks 
appropriated to passengers will rise, tier above 
ticr, toa height of 35 feet out of the water ; and 
the rows of port-holes will, ata little distance, 
present the appearance of a formidable battery 
of heavy artillery. At present, about half of 
her hull has been completed: she will be ready 
for launching next year, and will be sent into 
the water, broadside in, upon two enormous ways. 
Iler cost will be upwards of £400,000. 

One of the great features in this gigantic under- 
taking is, that the vessel will carry coal for the 
whole voyage out and home; and the quantity 
required may be guessed at when we state that 
her voyage will be round the world. The great 
cost of coal has hitherto been the obstacle to the 
profitable employment of steam-ships on long sea- 
voyages. Coal will be put on board this levia- 
than at about 10s. per ton, while the cost of this 


necessary article at the Cape of Good Hope and | 


Australia varies from £2, 10s. to £5 per ton, 
to say nothing of the impracticability at times of 
procuring a sufficient supply at any price, and 
the loss occasioned by the delay in coaling, and 


the risk to the vessel. It is this which has 


hitherto prevented the ordinary class of steam- 
ships from competing successfully with sailing- 
vessels in the Australian trade; and at the pre- 
sent moment there are only two steam-ships 


trading between England and Australia. Clip- 


per-built ships can run the whole way from Eng- | 


land to Port Phillip without stopping, unless 
short of water, or compelled to touch at some 
port from some other emergency. Another im- 
portant object which the company expect to 
achieve by the construction of this large ship is, 
that they will obtain a speed far superior to that 
of any vessel now afloat. At the recent meet- 
ing of the British Association in Liverpool, Mr. 
Scott Russell demonstrated that length was one 


of the essentials of speed; and he believes ‘that | 


it will be as easy to propel this vessel at eighteen 
or twenty miles an hour, as one of the ordinary 
size and dimensions at twelve miles an hour. Up 
to a recent period, our naval and mercantile ships 
were built with round bluff duck’s-breast bows ; 
and when any attempt was made to propel them 
at great speed, they heaped up a mound of water 
before them, which no power of sails or steam 
could drive the vessel through at a rapid rate ; 
in fact, the greater the attempted speed, and the 
more powerful the machinery, the greater was 
the resistance. At length the idea suggested 
itself, of making the water-lines of the ship cor- 
respond with the waves of the sea, by means of 
which she should gently and gradually divide the 
particles ; instead of convex, therefore, fine hollow 
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lines were substituted ; and the broadest part 
of the ship was gradually removed from near the 
bows to within a third of her length of the stern. 
This form, which completely reverses the old 
model, has within the last twenty years been 
universally recognised and adopted in Europe and 
America; but it is by no means new. The old 
London wherries were built on this principle ; 
the Indian boats, which are the finest of their 
class in the world, and the Turkish caiques, were 
all constructed with fine lines ; and Scott Russell 
has reduced the form and speed to mathematical 
principles and calculation. LEntering-lines, 24 
feet long, will give a speed, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, of 8 miles an hour; to obtain 16 
| miles an hour, the entrance-lines must be 100 
| feet long ; and to accomplish a speed of 24 miles 
an hour, the ship must be upwards of 400 feet 
in length. This is the secret of the speed of the 
Ilimalaya steam-ship, which has the greatest 
| speed, with the smallest expenditure of steam- 
| power, of any vessel of her class; and this will 
| be the seeret of the success of our leviathan 
_steam-ship. 
| As she now lies on the river’s bank, she is ap- 
| parently one of the most unwieldy-looking, mis- 
shapen masses to which the term ‘ship’ could 
be applied. On the water, she will present the 
appearance and form of the finest and fastest 
clipper, and will cut through the water with com- 
paratively little resistance. If any of our readers 
will take the trouble to mark off upon a sheet of 
| paper a length of seven inches and three-quarters, 
and at a distance of about three inches from one 
end intersect it by a line of nearly an inch in 
length, and then form a triangle from this inter- 
secting line to the furthest end, they will have a 
very good idea of the length and fineness of the 
entering-lines of the leviathan. Her actual mea- 
surements are 675 feet long, 83 feet wide at her 
‘greatest breadth of beam, and 60 feet deep in 
the hold. She will touch at no port between this 
‘and Australia—is expected to make the voyage 
‘in thirty days—and return by Cape Horn in 
thirty days more; thus making the circuit of the 
globe in two months! Although she will carry 
masts and sails, it is not anticipated that the 
| latter will be found of much service, as at her 
‘ordinary speed of eightcen or twenty miles an 
hour, she will be in the unpleasant predicament 
of always having the wind in her teeth. Another 
of her qualifications, which probably was not 
‘dreamed of at the time she was ordered to be 
constructed, is, that in consequence of her great 
speed, extreme sharpness, and the solid substan- 
' tial manner, in which she has been built, she wil 
| prove, without carryingan ounce of gunpowder, or 
1a single warlike weapon on board, one of the 
most formidable engines of destruction ever de- 
vised. The most powerful three-decker that 
ever floated would be cut in two, and broken up 
like an egg-shell, if the leviathan, with her 
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tremendous ‘ weight of metal,’ of some twenty- 
five or thirty thousand tons, her sharp wedge- 
like bows, and a speed of twenty miles an hour, 
were to run full tilt at her while lying like a 
helpless log on the water ; and so firmly will she 
be Lound and knitted together, that there is every 
reason to believe she would herself escape unin- 
jured. Without entering further upon these 
sunguinary speculations, we may hope that the 
year 1855 will witness the completion of one of 
the most magnificent specimens of naval archi- 
tecture the world has ever yet beheld. 
Chambers’s Journal. 





A CHARGE OF CAVALRY. 
BY EDWARD C. JONES. 


The object of this little lyric is to present the unmitigated 
horrors of war, und to lead the reader to deprecate its existence. 


Iron shoes put on him, 
Jagged, rough and coarse; 
He who sits upon him, 
Owns a chieftain’s horse. 
Sparks flew in the smithy ; 
Men with sinews strong, 
Shod the noble war horse, 
Carolling a song. 


Iron shoes put on him, 
Jagyed, rough and coarse ; 
Prostrate fellow beings 
Soon shall feel their force; 
Crisp and clear their sound is, 
When they mash the bone, 
And the writhing foeman 
Yields his dying groan. 
When our banner floateth, 
Like a ruddy cloud, 

And the brazen trumpet 
Pipes its tempest loud ; 
When the sword is dripping, 
From its stern attacks, 

Iron shoes beat skulls in, 
Like a battle-axe. 


*Neath the horse-hoof yasping, 
With disfigured face, 

Could the soldier’s mother 
There his likeness trace ? 
What cares War for beauty, 
Brow, and hair, and eyes; 
Manly form and feature 

Are its sacrifice. 


Iron shoes put on him, 
Jagged, rough and coarse ; 
They will tread the vintage, 
And with no remorse; 
Human blood will dye them, 
As with juice of grapes, 
While the ridden over 

All are mangled shapes. 


Sparks flew o’er the smithy; 
Men with sinews strong, 

Shod the noble war-horse, 
Carolling a song. 

So he pawed with joy the valley, 
But which dealt out the pain, 
The horse that dashed so madly, 
Or the kand that held the rein? 





The more polished society is, the less formali- 
ty there is in it. 
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BEAR UP—DESPAIR NOT. 
BY MARY HOWITT. 


There is a land where beauty cannot fade, 
Nor sorrow dim the eye; 
Where true love shall not droop or be dismay’d, 
And none shall ever die! 
Where is that land, oh where ? 
For I would hasten there; 
Tell me—I fain would go, 
For I am wearied with a heavy woe! 
The beautiful have left me all alone; 
The true, the tender, from my path have gone! 
O! guide me with thy hand, 
If thou dost know that land, 
For 1 am burden’d with oppressive care, 
| ‘And I am weak and fearful with despair ; 
| Where is it? tell me where. 


Friend, thou must trust to him who trod before 
The desolate paths of life; 
| Must bear in meekuess, as he meekly bore, 
Sorrow and pain and strife! 
Think how the Son of God 
| These thorny paths hath trod; 
Think how he longed to go, 
Yet tarried out, for thee, the appointed woe; 
Think of his weariness in places dim, 
Where no man comforted or cared for him! 
Think of the blood-like sweat, 
With which his brow was wet— 
Yet how He prayed, unaided and alone, 
In that great azony, “* Thy will be done!” 
Friend, do not thou despair : 
| Christ trom his heaven of heavens will hear thy 
| prayer. 





SELF-ACTING FIRE DAMPER FOR CHIMNEYS. 


Among the many plans proposed for extin- 
guishing tires in a chimney, H. 8S. Fisher, of 
Newburg, Pa., has invented a method of aecom- 
plishing this object by means of a self-acting 


| fire damper. The damper, which is a plate of 


,iron, is hung upon a_ horizontal rod in 
the chimney, and is kept edgeway in position 
by achain, which is sufficiently long to allow 
the damper to close, but is made short enough 
to keep it in position by a combustible string, 
or fusible strip of metal, which, when the chim- 
ney takes fire, is burned or melted suddenly, and 
| permits the damper to close and stop the passage 
_of air from below, thus extinguishing the flames 
|in a minute. This damper can be applied to 
| flues as well as chimneys, but as soot seldom ac- 
cumulate in flues, there is little danger of them 
taking fire. 





As weeds left to grow in a garden, overshadow 
and keep down good herbs, so that they cannot 
grow, so doth vice suppress virtue, and make 
men strangers to their Creator, that though in 
Him they live and move, and have their being, 
yet they are without sense or feeling of His pre- 


sence.—Hugh Turford. 





Little opportunities of doing good are neglect- 
jed by many who are waiting for an occasion to 
perform great acts of charity. 
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PRESERVED AMONG THE CAFFRES. 
To the Editors of the British Friend. 

Dear Frirnps,—I take the liberty of for- | 
warding you extracts from 
Backhouse’s narrative of a visit to South Africa, 
for the purpose of introducing to your readers 
some information respecting an individual with 


whom, in 1839, he and his companion, George | ¢ 
Pe 1 the Caffres, or done them any harm ?’ 
} 


W. Walker, «felt sweet religious fellowship” 
(page 311.) 
Cush, frequently occurs. 
few Friends of London previously to leaving this 
country, and he is thus noticed in page 303, 
under date Fourth Month, l4th. ‘“ In the even- 
ing we had a silent but very satisfactory religious 
opportunity with Richard Gush and his wife ; 
the former had adopted, to a considerable extent, 
the principles and practices of the Society of 
Friends. At one time his prejudice against the 
principles of our Society was great, but observ- 
ing that Friends were the steady advocates of 
the cause of the oppressed, he was led to the 
conclusion that good principles must lie at the 
root of such practical results; he therefore ex- 
amined those principles carefully, comparing 
them with the Scriptures ; and he adopted them, 
under the conviction that they were those of 
Christianity in its simplicity and fulness.” 


Fo 
the dwelling of Richard Gush, we received a 
hearty welcome. This individual objected to 
take up arms in the late Caffre war. 
refused to leave his own house and go to 
Graham's Town for protection, as most of the 
other inhabitants of Salem had done, their con- 
duct appearing to him to imply a want of trust 
in God, and an undue leaning upon human help. 
On about 300 Caffres appearing in the neighbor- 
hood of Salem, he thought it his duty to go to 


usth Month 9th, 1859.—“ On arriving at 


and daughter. Accompanied bya person named 
Waest, and followed at a distance by his son-in- 
law, Philip Amm, and another young man, he 


went on horseback, having fist put off his coat, | 


that the Caffres might see that he was unarmed. 
In further proof of this, on approaching them, 
he and his companion held up their hands, and 
at about 150 yards distance called to them, de- 
siring that if any one among them could speak 
the Dutch language he would come to them, 
with his hands also erect. When the Caffres 
saw that these intrepid men were unarmed, their 
captain and one of his men came near. Richard 


Gush then inquired why the Caffres came to steal | 
Salem people, which they had | 


the cattle of the 
that morning taken away as they were going out 
to feed, or to burn the village and kill the people, 
which "they had threatened to do. Hearing 
Richard Gush speak in the Dutch language, they 
said that they were not come to hurt the Dutch, 


In the course of the thirteen pages | 
preceding, the name of this person, Richard | 
He was known to a. 


He also | 





‘knowing all the circumstances. 
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but to drive the English into the sea. Richard 
Gush told them that he was an Englishman, and 
that the village before them was English, and he 


our friend James | 2quired of the one who spoke Dutch if he bad 


ever lived in the colony. The man replied that 
he had lived twelve years near Bathurst. Rich- 
ard Gush then said, ‘ Dost thou know any one 
amongst the settlers who has taken cattle from 
The man 
replied ‘No.’ Then pointing to the Wesleyan 
Mission House, Richard Gush told him that five 
missionaries had gone from that place to teach 
the Caffres, mentioning the names of William 
Shaw, Stephen Kay, Samuel Young, John Ayliff, 
and Samuel Palmer. The man said he knew 
none of them but John Ayliff, from which it was 
inferred that he belonged to Hintza, among whose 
people John Ayliff was laboring. Richard Gush 
then pointed to the Wesleyan Chapel, and said, 
‘There the inhabitants of Salem pray for you 
that you may become better men.’ Both the 
Caffre, who spoke Dutch, and his captain, stood 
like men ashamed of their conduct, but said that 
it was hunger that drove them out to steal. To 
this Richard Gush answered, ‘ You cannot be 
hungry now, for you have nearly all the cattle in 
the bush behind you.’ The number of these was 
considerable. The men then said they had no 
bread. Richard Gush then pointed to his house, 
at the door of which his wife and children were 
standing, and said, ‘If you will send one of your 
men, my wife will give him some bread and 
tobacco, and I will stand security for him till he 
return.’ The man replied, ‘If you will go your- 
self and fetch it, we will go away.’ Richard 
Gush then rode back and soon returned, bringing 
two loaves of bread, weighing about 15lbs., a roll 
of tobacco of 10]bs., and twelve pocket-knives. 


| He told the captain to take some of the knives 


to his chief, and tell him that they were sent by 


one who could neither steal cattle nor kill his 
them, notwithstanding the dissuasions of his wife 


fellow-men, but who, with his fellow settlers, 


had always been the best friends of the Caffres, 
‘and should not cease to pray that God would 


make them better men. He also expostulated 
with them on their great wickedness. The 
parties then shook hands, aud the Caffres went 
away, and were no more seen in the vicinity of 
Salem, which might be justly regarded as given 
of the Lord into the hand of one who dared to 
trust in Him. 

“Some years previous to this, some Caffres 
stole Richard Grush’s whole team of bullocks when 
he was travelling, and when his circumstances 
were so adverse that he could not purchase others 
to replace them. He would not, however, lodge 
an information on the case before the authori ities, 
lest any military should be sent after the Caffres, 
and human blood should be spilled. A kind 
Dutchman Ict him have more oxen on trust, 
hoping they might be paid for some time, but 
Thus Richard 
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Gush kept his hands clean of the patrol system, 
which was one of petty reprisal, utterly repugnant 
to justice, and to the peaceable spirit of the gos- 
pel. Few perscns,’”’ remarks James Backhouse, 
“ take properly into account the peaceable nature 
of the gospel, even among those who know much 
of its power in many other important respects” 
(pp. 298-301.) 

Remark under date Fourth Month, 10th.— 
“During the war, Richard Gush had frequent 
oveasion to travel to Graham’s Town. The} 
danger was so great that it wasseldom that any 
ove dared to accompany him. Before setting 
out he sought for the feeling of peace in the pros- 
pect, and when advanced upon the way he often 
tursed into some little copse by the side of the | 
road, and in retirement of spirit before the Lord, 
sought further confirmation as to continuing his 
journey- Qa feeling peaceful in the anticipation, | 
ue proceeded, and thus trusting in the Lord and 
seeking His counsel, he was preserved in safety” 
(pp. 301.) 

Uaffre wars have subsequently occurred, and | 
Richard Gush, confirmed in his views of the 
peaceable nature of the gospel of Christ, has 
still been enabled to bear a consistent testimony 
against war. Under date of 17th of Third month, 
1854, in a letter to James Backhouse, Richard | 
Gush, after thankfully recapitulating many bless- 
ings and labors which the Lord has granted him, | 
thus proceeds, “TI have food and raiment; I have } 
no doubt but He who has cared for me for sixty- | 
five years, will care for me till I shall hunger no | 
more, nor thirst any more. In 1841 I} 
took my family to Graham’s Town, while L| 
finished the works [had contracted for. I after- | 
wards put my house [at Salem] in good repair, 
[and] bought twelve oxen and seventeen cows. 
lu 1845 the war broke out, when I lost all my 
cows and most of my oxen; that was a trying | 
time to many. My sufferings were small when 
compared with many who were driven from their 
homes, and their houses burnt. Webber, the 
azed Baptist minister, whom thou called upon 
When coming to'Salem, being exposed toa camp, | 
lived but a short time. He was much pleased 
ia reading Barclay’s Apology, and told his child- 
ren if he was young he should embrace the prin- 
ciples of Friends. It was painful to see at night | 
many houses on fire in every direetion. One| 
night, about ten o’clock I heard firing about a 
mile from my house; as soon as it was light I} 
went to the place, and found two Caffres shot ; 
their wicked countrymen came and asked them 
fur powder, they said they had none, and as they 
Were coming out of their hut they were both 
shot. One lay dead ia the doorway; the other 
was shot in the shoulder; he was alive. I 
brought him home on my horse, and dressed his 
wounds; after afew days he was sent to the 
hospital, where he got well. One day, when I 
Was seeking my cattle, 1 saw two war Caffres 
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about 500 yards from me; at another time some 
Caffres were 200 yards from me. It is a com- 
fort in such circumstances to see Him who is in- 
visible, and to know that more are they that are 
for us than they who are against us. I was told 
that if I remained in the house, I and my family 
would be all killed. . While many have 
fallen around me, I and my dear children are 
still alive. We suffered a little in the war for 
want of meat. I might have had meat from the 
government, but I thought it best to keep free. 
I was thankful that I was able ‘to keep my 
family during the war without going into debt. 

“The most awful war we have had was the 
last. I believe more were killed on both sides 
than in the two former wars. Three men were 
killed belonging to Salem, and two wounded not 
far from the village. I believe I was a wonder 
to many, while I minded my cattle without a gun 
for eight months. I made a kraal close to my 
house; the Caffres came oue night and took 
them al’; nine oxen, five cowsand their calves; my 
waggon and fourteen oxen were with my sons, 
Joseph and William. While I had my cattle we 
had plenty of milk and butter. After this we 
were without any for some time ; but many poor 
families lost all at the beginning, and were with- 
outa home. I have no words to express the 
comfort I often felt, when alone, minding my 
cattle, and when they were taken from we by 
permission of Him who gave them. Sineg that 
time the Lord has blessed me with more fan I 
had before. Thomas Peel was at my house some 
time since; he keeps himself from fighting, but 
could not trust himself in the ficld without a 
gun; he was thankful he had that trouble for 
uothing, as he never saw a Caffre. How many 
who believe that the Saviour is able to save their 
souls from the power of Satan, are afraid to 
trust Him with their natural life. They say, if 


| all Christions refused to fight, that the Caffres 


would come and destroy them all. My reply to 
such is, that they talk like the wicked Jews, who 
knew the Saviour taught his followers to love 
their enemies ; and seeing great multitudes follow- 
ing him, they said, ‘If we let him thus alone, 
all men will believe on him’ (he will disarm the 
nation,) ‘and the Romans will come and take 
away our place and nation. What they did to 
save themselves brought destruction upon them ; 
there is no safety but under the shadow of His 
wings ; if the Jews had sought refuge there, the 
Romans could never have destroyed them, and 
they would have remained the joy of all nations 
to this day. When will all the Christian world 
believe that Jesus ‘ will save unto the uttermost 
all that come unto God by Him.’ 

“The wars in Europe affect me much. I 
hope that every Friend will keep from being en- 
tangled in any way . . ~ If thou will send 
me some tracts, I shall be glad. If there are 
any peace tracts in the Dutch language they may 
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do good among the Boers.” [After several 
afiectionate messages he concludes.] “ Now I 
have finished this, I have not said half what I 
wish. Do not forget me in thy prayers ; I often 
remember thee and Richard Barrett.—Farewell, 
my dear friend, “ RicHaRD Gus.” 


Our friend, James Backhouse, justly observes: 
— What a practical refutation does he furnish 
to the weak arguments of those whe say, that 
the principles of the gospel in regard to all wars 
and fightings cannot be carried out in extreme 
eases! And how pointed is his comment on the 
case of the Jews iu relation to our Saviour on 
this subject 2” 

Though the above must oceupy much space 
in your columns, I trust it is fraught with inter- 
est sufficient to warrant the entire insertion.— 
Your friend, sincerely, Samuet Srurce. 

Brixton, London, 14th of Tenth Month, 1854. 


CREDIT AND CHARACTER. 


There is no lesson more important for the 
young, than that which inculeates Promptness 
and Punctuality, not only in all monetary 


dealings, but in every transaction of life.— | 


Nevertheless, it is a common error with many to 
disregard both qualities, and thus to impair con- 


fidence, destroy credit, and weaken character. | 


Onlyglet it once be understood that an individual 
is reliable and may be depended upon, and the 
character of that man will be established upon a 
rock of adamant. ‘This is one great secret, not 


only of success in trade, but of confidence, es- | 


teem, and respect among friends aad neighbors. 
It forms the soul and source of an enlarged 
credit. Reliability is indeed not only a great 
virtue, but it is absolutely essential in our deal- 


ings with one another, and in every phase and | 


condition of life. Never make a promise that 
you do not intend to perform, and be especially 


careful to avoid entering into an engagement | 
that you kuow it will be almost impossible to | 


fulfil. The consequence of such an error must 
be to impair confidence, induce caution, and ex- 
cite distrust. 


THE GOOD TIME COMING. 


The love for others and for the race is as much 
a part af human nature as the love of self; it is 
a common instinct that man is responsible for 
man. The heart has its oracles not iess than 
the reason, and this is one of them. No practi- 
cable system of social equality has been brought 
forward, or it should, and it would have been 
adopted. It does not follow that none can be 
devised. There is no necessary opposition be- 
tween labor and intelligence. 


To elevate the | 
masses, they themselves must have culture to know | 
their rights, courage to assert them, and self-re- | 


TELLIGENCER. 


spect to take nothing else. The good time is 
coming when the spirit of humanity will recog. 
nize all members of its family, as more equally 
entitled to its care; when the heartless jargon 
of over-production in the midst of want will end 
in a better science of distribution; when man 
will dwell with man as with his brother ; when 
political institutions will rest on the basis of 
equality and freedom. But this result must 
come from the development of internal life by 
universal culture ; it can not be created by the 
| force of exterior philanthropy, and still less by the 
reckless violence of men.—Bancroft’s Oration. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Four anp Meat —The Flour market remains 
inactive. Sales of good shipping brands at $900 a 
$9 25 per barrel. Sales for home consumption are 

| limited within the range of $9 12 a $9 25 for good 

| brands, and extra at $9 25a $1000. Rye Flour is 

| in better demand. Last sales were at 36 50 per 

| Corn meal is scarce. Small sales of Pennsylvania 
at $412, 

Grain.—There is but little demand for Wheat, 

| and very little coming in. Sales of good red at 
$2 06 a $2.08 per bushel. Last sales of white at 
$218. Small sales of Rye are making at $1 25. 
Corn is in demand; sales of old yellow at 95 a 98e, 
_and new at 95c in store. Oats are scarce at 55 a 56c. 


NUPERINTENDENTS AND TEACHERS 
b.) WANTED.—the Springdale Boarding School As- 
sociation of Friends, within the limits of Fairfax Quar- 
terly meeting, Loudoun county, Va., wish to engage 
| the services of two Friends as superintendents, to take 
charge of the institution in the Seventh month next, 
and a teacher of each sex, to enter upon their duties in 
the Fourth month next. This school has been estab- 
lished under a concern to promote the guarded edu- 
leation of Friends’ children, consistently with our 
| principles, and is now under the charge of 8. M. 
Janney, who, at the request of the Association, has 
agreed to remain one term. 
| The accommodations are sufficient for about twenty 
pupils of each sex, and applications have been made 
for many more than could be admitted. 

The buildings are good, and there are 17 acres of im- 
proved land, with an orchard and a very productive 
garden. The property can be had on the most liberal 
| terms, by a competent person who will engage to 
| keep such a school as would be approved by the com- 
| mittee; or if preferred, superintendents and teachers 

will be engaged separately by the Association. 

0S” As persons properly qualified and willing to 
accept such a situation, sometimes feel a delicacy in 
making application, it is requested that any person 
who may know of Friends suitable for these stations 
| would inform us by mail, in order that we may be 
placed in correspondence with them. 
B. Hattowett, Alexandria, Va. 
S. M. Janney, Purcellville, Loudoun Co., Va. 
Cuatktey Gintincuam, Alexandria, Va. 

R A. & J. J. WILLIAMS & CO., LUMBER 
« MERCHANTS, Broad above Green St., have 
constantly on hand a well selected stock of seasoned 
lumber. Reep A. W1Ltiams, 
Josern J. WitttaMs, 
FRANKLIN SHOEMAKER 


lith mo. 16—6m. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Printers,Merchant ab. 4th. 





